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For the Companion. 
BILBOQUET. 


There was in 1812, in the Ninth regiment of 
the line, a little drummer who was only ten years 
old. He was a soldier’s child. His true name 
was Frolut, but the soldiers had nicknamed him 
Bilboquet, (the cup and ball,) because his body 
was so long and spare, and surmounted by so 
large a head. 

He was a remarkable child. The drum-master 
had so often beaten the measure upon his shoul- 
ders with his long ratan that the harmony of the 
raand fa had got into his head and his hands. 
He did not wear a military cap cocked over his 
left ear, as the little fifers did, nor strut along in 
mitation of his superiors, and one pay-day when 
he tried to have his sabre hang down in front like 
the dandies of his regiment, it tripped up his feet 
and he fell upon his nose, which was terribly 
skinned, to the great amusement of his comrades. 
Every body laughed at him, but he never laughed 
atany body. There was a depth of timidity and 
reserve in him very rare for a child of his years. 

On the 27th of July, 1812, the general received 
from the Emperor Napoleon an order to take a 
position on the other side of a deep ravine. It 
was defended by six pieces of cannon, which 
swept away whole files of soldiers. The battery 
’ must be taken or the emperor could not go where 
he wished to. Bilboquet’s regiment was now 
on the banks of the Dwina, for this incident took 
place in the famous Russian campaign. 

Suddenly an aide-de-camp swept up on a gallop, 
and ordered two companies of light horse to take 
that battery. It was a daring thing; three- 
fourths of those who went must perish. The vol- 
tigeurs were brave men, but they looked at one 
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en another, shrugged their shoulders.and shook their 
heads. The oldest men growled, and pointed at 
investi. | the cannon, saying, ‘‘Does the general believe 
: & C0. those fellows send forth baked apples?” ‘Do 
they wish to make mince meat of us for the Cos- 
sacks ?” 
“Soldiers,” thundered the aide-de-camp, ‘‘it is 
the emperor’s order ;” then he galloped back. 
’ “Come, come!” said an old sergeant, fixing 
BUSAN) HA his bayonet to his gun. ‘‘We must not make the 
little corporal (a nickname given to Bonaparte 
na by the French soldiers,) wait. When he tells us 
} to get ourselves killed he does not like to have us 
hesitate.” 
2, — Having But the company did hesitate. Twice had the 
sie tall drum-master been told to take two drummers 
ise,) ples Hand advance beating the charge, but he still 
spepsis- I tested on his cane shaking his head. 
ioe, sa Little Bilboquet sat on his drum whistling and 
i beating a quick step with his fingers. The order 
that wen! i] was repeated the third time ; up jumped the child, 
Lt slung his drum on his side, took his sticks, and 
notexplaa, (| Walking under the very nose of the big drum- 
sony master, he measured him proudly with his eye, 
TEVENS. 















and in one word returned him all the injuries he 


Madison, had received from him. ‘Come on, you great 


family, 0 J poltroon!” The drum-master could have caned 
MAN, him again, but he was already at the head of the 
yal C 


two companies beating the charge like a: madman. 

At this sight the soldiers sprang after him, on 
towards the terrible battery. All together thun- 
dered the cannon, down went scores of brave 
men to rise no more. The smoke enwrapped 
them, the noise stunned them, the smoke passed, 
the noise was hushed, and they saw, twenty paces 
in front, the intrepid Bilboquet beating the charge, 
and the noise of his drum, feeble as it was, seemed 
to drown the roar of the cannon. On ran the 
voltigeurs, the drum calling them with its terrible 
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THE BRAHMIN AND THE SOODRA. 


the voltigeurs!” and they were good judges, I; 
assure you. 

Immediately Napoleon ordered his aide-de-camp 
to run to the battery and back on the gallop. 

‘*‘How many got there?” asked the emperor. 

‘‘Forty,” answered the aide-de-camp. 

“Forty crosses to-morrow,” said the emperor 
to the major-general. 

Next morning all the regiment formed a circle 
around all that was left of the two companies. 
One by one, the forty brave men were called out, 
and each received a cross of the Legion of Honor. 
The ceremony was finished and every body was 
going away when a voice rang out from the ranks 
these words, pronounced in a singular accent of 
surprise : 

‘And I! Ihave nothing!” 

The general turned, and saw planted before 
him our Bilboquet, with red cheeks and tearful 
eyes. , 

“You,” said he, ‘‘what do you want?” 

‘But, my general,” said Bilboquet almost an- 
grily, ‘‘I beat the charge. I entered first.” 

“They have forgotten you, my boy, besides you 
are such a child. You shall have a cross when 
you have a beard on your chin, meanwhile, let 
this console you,” and he held out a twenty franc 
piece, (a gold piece of $3,87 in value,) to poor 
Bilboquet, who looked at it but never offered to 
touch it. 





There was a great silence. Every body looked 
at him, while he stood motionless, large tears 
rolling from his eyes. Even those who had 
mocked him were softened. All at once he raised 
his head with animation. He had made a grand 
resolve. 

“‘Give it to me, notwithstanding,” said he, ‘‘an- 
other time will do for the cross,” and putting the 
piece in his pocket he walked away, whistling 
with a cool and satisfied air. 

From that day nobody mocked Bilboquet, but 
he remained as silent as ever. 

Some time after the French troops entered 

















man! rrlan! rrlan! then the sheeted flame 
fashed forth, and a hail storm of bullets pierced 
the shattered remnant of the light horse. Bilbo- 
quet turned. Only fifty of the two hundred were 
! 'A transport of fury seized him, he re- 
doubled his noise, he seemed to have twenty 
drums. The soldiers darted forward and entered 
the battery, Bilboquet first, and crying, “The 
Pleces are good! Here they are! Stop! stop! 
All this time Napoleon sat upon a hillock. At 
tach discharge he leaped up on his sorrel horse. 
When the soldiers entered the battery he lowered 
mnie 9 and said, in a low tone, “Brave 
A. and ten thousand of the guard who were 
behind him clapped their hands and cried, ‘‘Bravo ! 
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Smolensk victorious and full of ardor. Bilboquet 
went, out to walk. He seemed satisfied with 
every face he saw. The Russian peasants all 
wore great beards, and he examined them with a 
smiling eye, like an amateur about to make a pur- 
chase. They were long enough and shaggy 
enough, but, O! they were all of such an ugly 
red color that Bilboquet walked away in disgust. 

Very soon he came to the Jews’ quarter of the 
city, and there he saw long, shining beards as 
black as ebony. He was ravished, and made 
haste to enter a shop kept by a magnificently 
bearded merchant. The Jew approached humbly 
and asked, in bad French, ‘“‘What will my little 








Monsieur have ?” 


“I want vour beard.” 

‘“‘My beard!” answered the stupefied merchant. 

“I tell you, conquered, that I want your beard,” 
answered the proud conquerer, laying his hand on 
his sword; ‘“‘but I don’t want to rob you. Here 
is a Napoleon. Give me my change.” 

The poor merchant tried to make him hear rea- 
son, but he was as stubborn as a blind horse. 
The noise of their dispute drew in some French 
soldiers who were passing. The idea struck them 
as so very droll that they too insisted that Bil- 
boquet should be gratified, and one, a Gascon, 
and the hair-dresser of the regiment, whipped out 
his razor, and after shaving the Jew gave his fine 
beard to Bilboquet. 

The child took it home, sewed it on to a piece 
of an old drum head, and put it quietly away in his 
knapsack, and in a few days the poor French sol- 
diers had reason to forget all about it, for they 
had reached Moscow, the bourne of their hopes. 

We cannot paint. that horrible retreat over 
wastes of trackless snow through a devastated 
country. The wretched men scattered and fled 
as they could; only one corps d’armie remained 
unbroken and obedient to its general. It was 
Bilboquet’s, it was the brave rear-guard, who 
kept back the thousands of Cossacks that cut 
down their flying friends. 

One day they had crossed a river, and to retard 
the pursuit of the enemy they tried to blow up 
the two arches of the wooden bridge which 
spanned it, but the cask of powder exploded with- 
out producing the desired effect. The arches 
were dismantled, but the frame work yet rested on 
a great beam which held it up, and if the ene- 
my should arrive they could reconstruct the 
bridge. The general saw that the safety of a part 
of the army depended upon the destruction of 
that bridge, and was about to send some sappers 
to cut down the beam, when, as they were embark- 
ing, the enemy came up and poured into them 
such a deadly fire that no sapper could hope to 
reach the bridge alive. 

As they drew back to defend themselves, they 
saw a soldier dart out into the river with an axe 
upon his shoulder. He plunged, then reappeared, 
and they knew by his great beard that one of the 
sappers had devoted himself to save the rest. 
Every eye was upon him, for the Russians made 
the water boil around him with their bullets, but 
he only advanced with sterner determination. 
After unheard-of efforts he mounted the pile and 
by a few blows severed the beam, which was more 
than half broken. The bridge fell with a crash, 
the water leaped into the air with a frightful noise, 
the brave sapper was gone. Suddenly among the 
swimming debris they saw him struggling to gain 





the shore. Every body was filled withjoy. This 


heroic action had exalted them above their woes. 
One threw him a rope, another cheered him, 
another excited and encouraged. The general 
himself ran down to the water’s edge and drew 
back thunder-struck to see little Bilboquet come 
out of it with a great, long, black beard hanging 
at his chin. 

‘‘What means this masquerading ?” he cried. 

“Why it is-me! It is Bilboquet, to whom you 
promised a cross when he had a beard, and here 
is a famous one, I hope. Come, come, I have 
nothing to spare. There is the worth of your 
twenty francs.” 

The general remained stupefied at so much 
adroitness and such bravery in a child. He took 
Bilboquet’s hand as if he had been a man, and 
fastened the cross of the Legion of Honor in his 
button hole. From that time the veterans salut- 
ed Bilboquet with respect and affection, and the 
drum-master never gave him any more blows 
with his ratan. P. P. B. 





THE BRAHMIN AND THE SOODRA. 

The engraving on our first page presents a hu- 
miliating picture of humanity. The men repre- 
sented there are native Hindoos in the street of 
Nellore, and of the two principal figures in front, 
the tall, turbanless one is a Brahmin or priest, 
and the man at his feet a Soodra. 

The Brahmins hold the highest position of 
honor and influence in Hindoo society, and their 
duties are connected wholly with their offices as 
priests. They hold themselves as sacred,—and 
portions of their dress no Hindoo but a priest of 
their own class is allowed to touch. ‘They are 
proud and arrogant, and receive the homage and 
support of the common people as their due. 

The Soodras belong toa class very much de- 
spised, whom the Brahmins (or priests) look 
upon as dogs. They are the laborers and bur- 
den-carriers of the nation, and are not allowed to 
associate with any of the three higher castes, the 
merchants, the warriors, or the priests. 

This state of things in India, rendering the 
laboring man, who really supports all the others, 
an object of contempt instead of respect, as he is 
with us, is one of the chief sources of the low 
morality, indolence and vice of that country, and 
accounts for much of the difficulty experienced by 
missionaries in impressing Christian truth on the 
people. The system which degrades some men 
in the community, as the serfs were in Russia, and 
as the negro slaves have been with us, is in the 
highest degree unrighteous and mischievous. 
The poor Soodra in the picture, kissing the feet 
of the lazy Brahmin, has no encouragement to 
become manly, and good, and great, and the 
wicked laws of castE keep him down. He feels 
that he must always be a Soodra, and have Soodra 
children, and that his children’s children will all 
be Soodras too, and bow down to and serve the 
grandchild of the Brahmin. So it has been for 
many hundred years in India, but we are happy 
to say that the Christian religion has broken to a 
great extent the yoke of the poor Hindoo Soo- 
dras. Recently a Hindoo merchant married a 
Soodra girl who had been educated in a Christian 
school, and drove with her in his carriage without 
disgrace through the streets of Calcutta, as a gen- 
tleman should be proud to do. 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF PRES. JOHNSON.. 


A book containing the origin of the great men. 
of the world who have made themselves would be 
one of the most fascinating of romances, Presi- 
dent Johnson, as well as President Lincoln, comes 
in for a share ofthe hut-born nobility which makes 
the broadest mark in the real work of empire : 


Rev. Henry James writes to the Congregation- 
alist as follows : 

I spent the 4th of May in Ralei It was the 
day on which the mortal remains of Abraham Lin- 
come were interred in the capital of his own Illi- 
nois. About the same hour I was wandering 
through the pretty cemetery on the east side of 
the city of Raleigh. The old sexton was digging 
a grave. In answer to my question where was 
the grave of the father of Andrew Johnson, the 
President of the United States, he pointed me to 
a low, unpolished, dark colored stone, of some 
granitic formation, located in the portion of the 





cemetery where the poor people- were buried, and 
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_informed me that this was the spot. The stone | 
was perhaps two feet high by eighteen inches’ 
wide, and two and a half inches thick. It had 
been cut into the shape of an old-fashioned grave- 
stone, but was only partially symmetrical. On its 
face were rudely engraven the simple initials of 
his name, without date or other memorial of any 
kind, thus—J. x J.—two letters with a small 
cross between them—this was all. 

There was a little foot-stone, but no hillock, 
and no verdure upon the grave; nothing but the 
reddish soil of the region, trodden thoughtlessly 
under foot of men. And here, in his lonely bed, 
lay the sire of our President, now, in the provi- 
dence of God, made the foremost man in all the 
world. Where else on earth could such a thing 
have occurred but in a free republic? I went 
into the house near by, where Andrew Johnson 
was born. It has but one room, about twelve 
feet square, and an open garret. Its chimney of 
stone and brick is on the outside, and its walls 
are weather boarded and unpainted. It is on the 
corner of Cabarrus and Bloodworth Streets, and 
is now owned ‘by Nicholas V. Denton, the city 
constable, who purchased it of Jackson Morse, 
his wife’s father, who bought it, in 1851, of some 
free negroes, its former owners. And here, at 
the age of fourteen, our President began to learn 
his letters! Here he lived when apprenticed to 
a tailor! Such was the origin of a man who is the 





beloved and cherished head of the nation. Thank 
God, the time has come when it is more to be a 
man than to have a titled ancestry! Surely, the 
sympathies of Andrew Johnson will embrace the 
poor of the land, unless he shall utterly forget his 
own origin and history. 





For the Companion. 
“A CUP OF COLD WATER,” ONLY. 


“That is for somebody's baby,” whispered a 
lady fear me, as the horse-cars ‘dragged their 
slow length along,” and hearing the words I 
turned about and saw an elderly, grave-looking 
man toying with a miniature hand-barrow. 

“Sure enough,” thought I, and another look 
into the mild, friendly face of the old man made 
it quite certain to my mind that an indulgent 
grandfather was our fellow-passenger. It was a 
familiar face; I was sure it had often been seen 
in my frequent journeyings to and from town. 
More than this, some subtle association linked cu- 
riously together the benevolent countenance and 
the voices and ringing laughter of childhood! 
But where? The gaily painted toy assumed un- 
wonted dignity in my eyes. How gently it was 
turned about—all its nice points examined and 
enjoyed—and the grave, dark eyes of the old man 
lighted up with a gleam of the old-time fun and 
merriment. Then a sudden drawing-in of the 
muscles of the large but well-shaped mouth made 
it evident that for the moment its owner was again 
with the playmates of his youth, the old apple or- 
chard was near, the low brown cottage, and faces 
of kindred and friends surrounded him. 

‘‘How much,” thought I, ‘‘one lives in these 
looking-back moments, gathering in that drop of 
time an age of golden memories, or, perchance” — 
bere my reverie was quite shivered to fragments 
by the entrance of a crowd of little people; and 
a sudden fear took possession of me lest the hand- 
barrow should be rudely jostled against, but, 
thanks to a bright-eyed miss, it was lifted in tri- 
umph above the sea of heads, then poised safely 
in its first resting-place, the old gentleman’s lap. 

Alas! the hurriedly spoken ‘“Thank you, dear. 
Now Tim. will have it, sure,” solved one mystery, 
while it developed another. 

It had just dawned upon my poor wits that one 
morning in the early summer, dear Bessie Gray, 
the little fairy who tripped in so merrily and sung 
so sweetly in the house ‘‘over the way,” from 
‘sour sometime home,” had, in the gleefulness of 
childhood, peeped through our garden palings, 
and announce, in her bewitching way, that grand- 
father had come to live with them—to stay al- 
ways,”.she said, and he ‘‘was such a dear, nice, 
kind grandfather!” The ‘‘subtle association” 
was working its way to daylight, bringing to my 
mind the face of the well-beloved relative of Bes- 
sie Gray, as we had seen him from time to time 
walking on the piazza or playing at games with 
the children; but no Tim. lived there—we were 
sure of that. Ah, the bright eyes I had pictured 
‘‘ag watching and waiting” no longer lighted up 
familiar features. 

Just here our elderly friend jerked the bell- 


In a moment both hands were outstretched, her 
eyes, streaming with tears, looked into mine, and 
then I knew it was Nora McPhelin. 

“‘O, ma’am, sich a jewel of a plaything as our 
Tim. has got, and he’s jist gone wild wid it, and 
forgot ivry pain, and the lame foot, and the hun- 
ger and cold that pinches him sore.” 

“But how?” said I, ‘*What is it?” 

‘Well, ye see, ma’am, I washes for the lady at 
the brown house in Varnon Street, (the house 
over the way, just as I thought,) jist beyant the 
Common, and the good old gintleman there,—her 
father, God bless him! pitied my poor lame lad, 
and himsilf gave him this illigint toy; indade, 
ma’am, Tim. will niver spind himsilf cryin’ after 
me agin wid his pains and the cruel ache in his 
leg.” 

Not much of a story, dear reader, a little pic- 
ture, only, of something that was like ‘‘a cup of 
cold water” given to a thirsty soul; an every day 
occurrence, we doubt not, somewhere,—a simple 
gift, but so fraught with rarest happiness! Ah, 
yes, “‘the illigint toy” of wood, and paint, and 
cunning workmanship, it soothed weary pain, 
lightened the lonely room, and brought smiles 
and joy to a fatherless one in a strange land, the 
baby lad of three years, the only son of his moth- 
er, and she a widow, toiling early and late to earn 
for herself and her deformed child the bread 
of honest industry. In our heart of hearts we 
too said, ‘‘God bless him!” the good, kind and 
thoughtful old man.” 

We sometimes meet him now, ride by his side 
to town, or pass him at crowded crossings, and 
we look up reverently, as to one whom God 
loveth. For hath He not*said, “Blessed is he 
that considereth the poor?” ¥. P. C. 
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THE CONSPIRATORS. 


President Lihcoln was murdered on the 14th 
of April; and in a few days his murderer, John 
Wilkes Booth, a noted actor, was shot, when re- 
fusing to surrender. A little later, Booth’s ac- 
complices were ‘put on trial, at Washington, be- 
fore a court martial. They consist of Harrold, 
Payne, (whose real name is Powell,) Atzterot, 
O’Laughlin, Spangler, Dr. Mudd and Mrs. Sur- 
ratt. 

These trials are drawing to a close, and the 
disposition that is to be made of the accused, most 
of whom are unquestionably guilty, will soon be 
known. Had Booth been taken alive, and put on 
trial, we should probably have known more of the 
fhurderous plot than now we are likely ever to 
know. The real motives of Booth must remain 
buried in his grave. Political feeling, of course, 
was one of the motives that prompted him, per- 
haps the principal one. But though he was a se- 


him a murderer. He had been nursed, brought 
up, and educated, as a play actor, on a peculiar 
description of literature, which makes light of the 
highest obligations, and which is in an especial 
manner disregardful of the sanctity of human life. 
The tragic branch of dramatic literature is reck- 
fessly loose on the topic of bloodshed. From the 
Elizabethan age till now,—embracing the three 
centuries that include pretty much the entire pe- 
riod of the modern drama,—tragedy and murder 
have been made to mean much the same thing. 
Even Shakspeare’s tragedies, which are univer- 
sally held to be the highest efforts of human gen- 
ius, are ‘‘drenched with gore and cumbered with 
the slain” to an extent that would suffice for the 
most sensational of current sensation novels. 

It was on this sort of literature that Booth was 
trained, until his moral sense was entirely per- 
verted; and the occurrence of the secession war 
gave him an opportunity to imitate the action of 
some of his favorite heroes, men who show about 





strap, gave his seat to the friendly miss who had 
saved his toy, and stepped slowly and cautiously 
out at Dash Street, and I knew he did not live 
there. 

The next day, as I was hunting up our new 
washerwoman, (for she had chgnged her lodg- 
ings) I met on the third flight of as ricketty a set 
of stairs as one would wish to feel tottering and 
.gwaying beneath the tread,—who do you think? 
The old gentleman? No. He was, I trust, 
snugly resting in dressing-gown and slippers, in 
his big arm chair, reading about our great and 
glorious war victories. Not he, indeed, but the 


as much tenderness for human life as terriers 
| show for the lives of rats. His heated brain 
;made him to see in the mild, and humane, and 
unselfish Lincoln, one of those savage tyrants of 
| whom he had often ranted and canted on the mimic 
| stage; and he aspired to the fame of the tyrant- 
| slayer, and, no doubt, thought his name would 
| become as famous as that of the most noted king- 
| killer of antiquity. He felt that the blow he should 
strike would make him immortal. It commended 
itself to him as something transcendently sensa- 


cessionist, secessionism did not necessarily make | 











tional, and probably he made no effort to resist 
|the diabolic temptation. The result was a coup 


| 


poor lonely creature I was in search of, her face de theatre quite unparalleled in the history of, 
so lighted up with the great joy in her heart that crime, and such aa the stage, aided as it is by ten | 
for a moment I was sure it was another face, | generations of poets, can present nothing to rival. | 


much like hers, hut ten years younger. 


: Booth was a wretched ruffian, and his crime 


was the effect of his training: Let the yoong,|and alarming. 


then, avoid the paths he trod. With one or two 
exceptions, his associates and tools are miserable 
creatures. They belong to the class of “loose 
fishes,” fellows who are the offspring of that vi- 
cious state of society which must exist wherever 
slavery has an existence, or wherever it is upheld 
and admired. It has been well said that slavery 
killed President Lincoln. Nowhere out of slave 
society could such a gang have been brought to- 
gether. Spawned by slavery, they have borne 
themselves in a manner that accords strictly with 
their parentage. Their crime has no gilding 
whatever. It stands before the world in all its 
naked, hideous, perfect depravity. No false sen- 
timent will ever be able to cast a halo over their 
deed, to which there is nothing similar in the dark 
pages of crime. 
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MISCHIEF-MAKERS. 


O, could there in this world be found 
Some little spot of happy ground, 
Where village pleasures might go round 
Without the village tattling! 
How doubly blest that place would be, 
Where all might dwell in liberty, 
Free from the bitter a 
Of gossips endless prattling! 


If such an one were really known, 
Dame Peace might claim it as her own, 
And in it she might fix her throne, 

Forever and forever; 
Trere, like a queen, might _—- and live, 
While every one would soon forgive i 
The little slights they might receive, 

And be offended never. 


The mischief- makers that remove 
Far from our hearts the warmth of love, 
And lead us all to disapprove 

What gives another pleasure; 
They seem to take one’s part, but when 
They've heard our cases, quickly then 
They soon retail them all again, 

Mixed up in poisonous measure! 


And then they've such a cunning way 
Of telling tales! They, whispering, say: 
“Don't mention what I say, I pray,— 
I would not tell another!" 
Straight to your neighbor's house they go, 
Narrating everything they know, 
And break the peace of high and low— 
Wife, husband, friend and brother. 


O, that the mischief-making crew 

Were all reduced to one or two— 

And they were painted red or blue, ° 
That every one might know them! 

Then would our village soon forget 

The rage and quarrel, fume and fret, 

And fall into an angry pet 
With things too much below them. 


For it's a sad, degrading part 

To make another's bosom smart, 

And plant a dagger in the heart 
We ought to love and cherish. 

Then let us evermore be found 

In quietness with all around, 

While friendship, peace and joy abound, 
Nor angry feelings cherish. 





For the Companion. 
A BORDER HEROINE. 


If the frontier has produced brave men, it has 
Not that 
they are produced only in locations of extreme 
peril, for many of those nurtured and educated in 
delicate homes of civilization have proved in the 
hour of danger as truly courageous as the hero- 
ines of history. But the occasion to “‘bring them 


brought forth as truly heroic women. 


out” has been needed. 


I have met, in the wilds of the West, accomplish- 
ed and educated women who could handle the 
rifle with marked skill, and who, in the moment of 
dire extremity, had fought Indians with deter- 
mined courage; and yet, they were as gentle and 
refined, as polished and entertaining, as though 
they had never been beyond the fashionable 


circles of society. 


Louisville. 


he was stricken down by disease,and died. 


This was a severe blow to mother and daugh- 
ter, and for awhile they were almost prostrated 
Their deep affection rendered the 
neighborhood of his grave’ too sacred for them 
to leave, and for this reason they determined to 
remain upon the partially cleared farm. The 
labors of the servants were therefore continued, 
and in due time that portion of the grounds which 
they wished to bring under cultivation was 
cleared, and the necessary houses and cabins 


by grief. 


erected. 


To the daughter, particularly, the death of Mr. 
Atkinson was a great loss. They had buried him 
on a grassy knoll near the house. Thither in the 
spring they went to plant flowers, and there, after 
the toils of the day, the young lady often in si- 


lence wept and prayed. 


About a year after the death of the fathér the 
daughter was one day at his grave rather later 
than usual. While there, she was suddenly: start- 


led by a heavy growl in the woods near by 


and told her mother what she had heard. 


As the servants occupied quarters close at hand, 
there was no great cause of fear, but the mother, 
that night, doubly-barred the door of their rude 


| 








Springing from her bed, the 
mother dressed herself hurriedly, and taking down 


| a rifle that hung upon the wall, she examined the 


load and priming, and then, carefally opening the 
door, stepped into the yard. She looked jp 
every direction, and finally walked entirely aroung 
the house, but failed to discover the occasioner of 
the noises. Would not such an act have made 
the heart of many a strong man beat with more 
than usual rapidity? She then went to the cabins 





In the latter part of the last century a gentle- 
man by the name of Atkinson removed from one 
of the older settlements to Bear Grass, in Ken- 
tucky, very near the site of the present city of 
He had with him his wife and a 
daughter—a young lady remarkably handsome 
and accomplished—and a number of colored ser- 
vants. Laying outa farm, he at once proceed- 
ed to clear it, but before the task was completed, 


Fearing some beast of prey might be concealed 
there, she hurried home in considerable agitation 


of the servants, but did not discover any thing 
unusual there, and so returned to the house. 
When the mother came back, her daughter, who 
had also risen, declared there was some large an. 
imal outside, as she had heard his footsteps, 
Upon this, Mrs. Atkinson went to one of the 
cabins and calling up a negro, directed him to go 
round the house to the left, while she went to the 
right. They had not gone ten steps when the 
woman was seized by a huge black bear. Com. 
ing to the rescue, the negro gave the animal g 
blow upon the head that almost stunned him, ang 
he let go ‘his hold; but in a moment he turneq 
and savagely attacked his assailant. The latter 
kept up a ‘‘running fight,” dodging and striking, 
until he reached his cabin, when he rushed in and 
bolted the door. 

The bear then turned and sprang at Mrs, At. 
kinson, and just as she reached her door, seized 
her dress and drew her toward him. At this mo- 
ment the sharp crack of a rifle rang out on the 
night, and the bear, relaxing his hold, rolled upon 
the ground in his death-agony. 

The daughter had watched the conflict in the 
yard, but it was too dark for her to see clearly 
enough to shoot with accuracy, but the moment 
the brute came within the range of the light of the 
cabin fire, she fired, and his life was the forfeit of 
his temerity. Such are the brave natures of 
many of our frontier women. 





SPOKE TOO QUICK. 

Too much ‘‘spunk” is out of place in a beggar, 
All accounts that come to us of the Southern reb- 
el women make them out to be a great many times 
worse than the men in violence and spite. They 
have nursed their hatred of the Yankees, refusing 
to see any good in them, and are as ignorant 
about us now as ever they were. The following 
incident shows how a party of these vixens fared 
at a government office, by being too quick to 
threaten their benefactors : 


When Gen. Sherman’s army occupied Savannah 
the citizens pleaded starvation and asked to be 
fed. Amongst other applications, several ladies 
called upon the Provost Marshal of the Westen 
District and unfolded a horrible story of suffering, 
The gallant Gen. B——, impressed with the tale, 
seated himself to write the order for supplies. 
While so engaged some remark was made about 
the termination of the war. Whereupon one of 
the women said to the general : 

*‘This war won’t be terminated until you kill all 
the men, and then we women will fight you, and 
if you kill all of us, it won’t be terminated then, 
we'll come back as ghosts and haunt you.” This 
sanguinary oration, delivered with all the venom 
of a Southern beggar, quite apalled the general, 
who quietly tore up the order he was writing, say 
ing: 


g: 

_ “If such be the case, I think you might as wel 
die of starvation, as then your ghosts may be too 
weak to haunt us.” And he coolly but politely 
bowed the lady mendicants into the street. 





CYRUS AND THE CROWS. 


A number of years ago, in the good old town 
of Parsonfield, there dwelt a singular individual, 
Cyrus Randlett by name. Cyrus’s intellect was 
not the most brilliant, nevertheless Cyrus owned 
a good farm, and what is more, knew how to take 
care of it. He occupied the old homestead with 
his maiden sister Rachel, who was of the same or 
der of intellect as himself, but at the same. time 
she was a valuable assistant in doors and out; for 
Rachel was always ready to assist in the out doot 
work of the farm, and Cyrus often declared that 
she was “‘better than half the men he could hire.” 

Well, it happened, one spring, that the crow 
were very annoying to the farmers, pulling 1) 
their corn as soon as it began to show itself above 
the ground. Cyrus, in common with his brethret 
of the plough, had suffered from the depredations 
of the mischievous fellows. He had i up 
scarecrows in the field, and had used all the 
known methods to drive them away, but to 0 
purpose; for the crows would pull up the cor. 
Cyrus’s patience became exhausted; so he wet! 
to the village one rainy day, and bought powder 
and shot, went home, loaded up the old ‘‘queen! 
arms” that hung in the kitchen, and started fo 
the wood near which his corn was planted. : 

‘Rot the pesky varmints! Tit fix ye now, 
said Cyrus. 

So he, hid himself within gunshot of the cor 
field, and waited patiently for the crows to com 
down. But they were cunning, and seemed 10 
know by intuition that Cyrus was there, for not’ 
crow showed himself. Tired of waiting, Cyt 
started for home, and had hardly reached the 
house when down came the crows into the com 
and commenced pulling it up. The next mom 
ing, as soon as it was light, Cyrus shouldered bs 
gun and went to his old hiding-place. He w 
| until after sunrise. Not one of the black fellows 





habitation. Shortly after, the two women were made his appearance. But, as on the previdu 
startled by noises in the yard which were unusual day, as soon as Cyrus got home, down came & xk 
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For the Companion, 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 


‘‘We have some interesting and useful facts 
upon the subject of dialects to consider this even- 
ing,” said Miss Ray. ‘Susie, will you define 
the two words, language and dialect ?” 

**T do not think I can.” 

“IT can tell you what I think,” said Edward, 
“right or wrong.” 

‘*That is just what I want.” 

“A language is spoken by a great many people, 
and is more important than a dialect. A lan- 
guage is more correct, a dialect is a kind of per- 
version of a language.” 

‘‘Now, Susie, please compare that with Web- 
ster,” said Miss Ray, smiling. 

*‘O, there is a similar word in ever so many 
languages. Langage, Old English, and French, 
lingua, from the Latin, &c. 
persons are in the habit of annexing the same 
meaning to the same sounds it is called language. 
That is the first, or primary meaning of the 
word.” 

‘‘Two or more persons, notice, Edward,” re- 
marked Miss Ray. 

**So I did, but—” and Edward shook his head, 
dubiously. 

‘A language lives as long as it is spoken by 
anybody. It makes no difference how many 
speak it. The last old woman that spoke Cor- 
nish was a fishwoman, and she retained an ex- 
tensive vocabulary of abusive terms to scold with. 
As long as she lived Cornish lived, and now that 
she is dead it is proposed to erect a monument, 
not so much to her memory as to that of a dead 
language.” : 

‘*I should call that coming out at the little end 
_ of the horn,” remarked Edward. 

Susie resumed,—‘Expression of ideas by 
sounds. Any mode of conveying ideas, as the 
language of the deaf and dumb. Dialects are va- 
rieties of expression which spring up in different 
parts of the same country, or even in different 
professions.” 

‘*Well,” said Edward, philosophically, ‘‘I must 
give up my idea of the inferiority of dialects, after 
that story about the old fishwoman.” 

‘Yes, and your idea that Cornish was an infe- 
rior language, because she spoke it,” answered 
his aunt. 

‘*Dialect,” continued Susie, ‘‘is from dialectus, 
to converse, discourse. Form of speech of a lim- 
ited region; branch of a parent language.” 

‘* ‘What we are accustomed to call language,’ 
says Muller, ‘is, the literary idioms of India, 
Greece, Rome, France, Spain and Italy. They 
are artificial rather than natural forms of speech. 
The real and natural life of languages is in their 
dialects, in spite of the tyranny exercised over 
them by the classical or literary idioms.’ The 
speeches and State papers of our late, lamented 
President are a fine illustration of the force and 
vigor found in a dialect. He used the common, 
every-day speech of the people—the dialect of the 
working classes. At first he was laughed at and 
criticised, because his language was not classical 
or scholarly, but the strength and vigor of his 
ideas, together with their solemn importance, soon 
turned honest critics into admirers. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, one of the most learned and profound 
scholars in literature, pronounces Mr. Lincoln's 
speech at Gettysburg one of three of the greatest 
speeches ever made. The smooth and faultless 
diction of a scholar could never have so moved 
the people.” 

‘‘But, auntie, I did not think the English lan- 
guage had dialects,” said Susie. 

“Go into different parts of England and Amer- 
ica and you will soon find that it has. You mis- 
take a dialect for something i prehensible.” 

“Yes, aunt, like a French or Spanish dialect.” 

*O, in that case your difficulty lies in not un- 
derstanding either the main language or its 
branches. If you knew French, the fourteen or 
more dialects which spring out of it would be 
more or less intelligible. I can give you English 
dialects that will puzzle you. ‘Stranger, ef you 
don’t tote your plunder off that gang-plank, I'll 
spill you in the drink.’ ” 

Edward broke out laughing at Susie’s wonder- 
ing stare. 

‘‘Who talks like that?” she asked. 

“The words were addressed by a Western 
steamboat captain to an English captain, who ar- 
rested him for assault_and battery.” 





When two or more | 


| roadside, wherever he is, he digs a 


**T don’t wonder he did,” laughed Edward. | 

*-The Englishman’s lawyer began, ‘The defend- 
ant put my client in bodily fear by commanding | 
him to vacate the avenue of the steamboat with 
his baggage or he would precipitate him into the 
river.’ Whereupon the steamboat captain ex- 
claimed that he didn’t say no such thing.” | 

“Sailors and city boys talk as blindly as that to | 
me,” remarked Edward, ‘‘but I never called such | 
talk a dialect.” 

“The conversation of two California miners 
would be Greek to you, Susie. ‘Where’s Jake ?’ 
‘O, he’s made his pile and vamosed,’ that is, got 
rich and gone home. The dialects of different 
counties in England are very unlike. ‘Hur’s 
summat better,’ said an English nurse, in speak- 
ing of her master, ‘for her ’ave a tookt in a few 
broth, and supped em in quite nice, her did.’ 
Muller remarks, ‘Very pleased and very delighted 
are Americanisms which may be heard even in 
this country.’ ” 

‘*Americanisms !” 
heard them used.” 

“Nor I, except by one of his own country- 
men,” said Miss Ray, smiling. ‘*A German da- 
guerrian artist once said to me, when sitting for 
a picture, ‘Please not look quite so much serious.’ 
You may be sure I could not, after that. Here is 
a dialect spoken in one of the English counties : 
Hev’ee seed aught o’ my bees?’ Thaay’ve a bin 
and riz and gone off athert the wall.’ ‘Ees, I 
seen em.’ ‘Wer be ’em then?’ ‘Aal amang wi’ 
ourn. I know as thaay wur’ yourn zoon as ever 
I sot eyes on ‘em.’ ‘How did ’ee know ’em, 
then?’ ‘Cause thine be g’al zettin’ crass legged.’ 
We will resume the subject to-morrow evening,” 
and Miss Ray went out, leaving her audience in 
great good humor. P. P. Bonney. 


cried Edward, ‘I never 








VARIETY. 


MRS. GRANT AND MRS. SHERMAN. 


It is certainly more agreeable to a hero to know 
that he has a modest, sensible woman for a wife, 
and trust to others to find it out as they can, than 
to be known as ‘‘the great Mrs. So-and-so’s hus- 
band.” It will be seen in the following paragraph 
from the Chicago Voice of the Fair that the wives 
of our two leading military men are about what 
they should be : 


Our lady readers who have not seen the wives 

of Gens. Grant.and Sherman will no doubt be in- 
terested in knowing how they looked and what 
they wore, at the Grant reception on Saturday, 
when both of these ladies were on the platform 
with their distinguished husbands. Mrs. Grant 
was dressed in plain travelling attire, having but 
just arrived from the cars. She wore a white 
straw hat with green trimming, a travelling mantle 
and dress of drab, and a short black veil over her 
face—altogether a modest, unassuming attire. She 
is of medium height, not exactly slender, and has 
an exceedingly cheerful countenance. She and 
Mrs. Sherman are about the same size and age— 
|probably about thirty-tive years. Mrs. Sherman 
wore mourning, having lost a son some months 
|since. She is graceful and easy in her manners 
land has a pleasant face. Neither of these ladies 
lis handsome, but both of them are very lady- 
| like, modest and unpretentious—just such women 
,as men of good common sense would select for 
wives. 





+o 


DEATH AT A CARD-TABLE. 
| Wedo not know but the gamblers of our time 
‘are hardened against any warning, but the follow- 
|ing fact will naturally arrest the attention of the 
| young who are being tempted to ‘‘play.” If ex- 
| citement must occur let it come unsought for and 


| 


| away from the stimulants of sin. 

A young man, while engaged at a card-table in 
|Frankfort, Ky., on Thursday night, received a 
| paralytic stroke and expired with the deal in his 

ands. It was a game of hazard, and the excite- 
ment so affected the mind that his life paid the 
| Soetele. 

—_+o.—_—_—_—_——_ 

LONG SLEEP. 

Sometimes we find a fact that reaches close to 
the boundaries of fiction. The young lady in the | 
account below should have been a daughter of 
Rip Van Winkle. 


At the last sitting of the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences, a paper was received from Dr. Blanchet, 
|on three curious cases of constitutional lethargic 
slumber. One of them was that of a lady twenty- 
| four years of age, who having slept for forty days 
|at the age of eighteen, and fifty days at the age 
| of twenty, during her honey-moon, at length had 
|a fit of sleep which lasted nearly a whole year, 
| from Easter Sunday, 1862, to March, 1863. 

——___+o+—______ : 
BCONOMY. 
When a Spaniard eats a peach or 











pes by the 
ole in the| 
| ground with his foot, and covers the seed. Con- 
| sequently, all over Spain, by the roadsides and 
| elsewhere, fruit in great abundance tempts the 
| taste, and is ever free. Let this practice be imi- 
‘tated in our country, and the weary wanderer will 








| be blest, and bless the hand that ministered to his | 
comfort and joy. We are bound to leave the 
i world as good, or better, than we found it, and he | 


is a selfish churl who basks under the shadow, and 
eats the fruit of trees which other hands have 
planted, if he will not also plant trees which shall 
yield fruit to coming generations. 


+> 


POUND AWAY. 


“Will you give me them pennies now?” said a 
big news-boy to a little one after giving him a se- 
vere thumping. 

‘No, I won't,” exclaimed the little one. 

‘Then I'll give you another pounding.” 

‘‘Pound away! Me and Dr. Franklin agrees. 
Dr. Franklin says, ‘Take care of the pence and 
the pounds will take care of themselves.’ ” 





42> 


Tue Waterville Mail tells of ‘‘a miser among 
the animals :” 


Two men in Albion holed and dug out a fox, 
one day last week, in whose subterranean ‘‘safe” 
they found the following treasures :—First, the 
mother fox and two young ones, all of which were 
taken alive and caged;—deposits, one turkey 
partly eaten; part of a skunk; ditto of a wood- 
chuck; one whole turkey’s egg; parts of two 
lambs; and a pig’s head. The egg was the curi- 
osity of all—how the fox transported it from some 
farm-yard ! 


A tapy in Mobile whose husband had left the 
city when it was evacuated by the rebels, and had 
a guard placed over her house for protection, 
found her only child, a babe, taken very ill in the 
night. At her request, the guard readily went in 
search of a physician for her, and brought a regi- 
mental surgeon. She looked at him, according to 
her own account, with silent dismay and palpita- 
ting heart, not knowing what he would do; ‘‘but 
when,” said she, ‘‘his first movement, after lookin 
at the child, was to stoop over and kiss him, 
knew he was all right.” As she related the inei- 
dent tears of emotion involuntarily ran down her 
face, which by the way was a very pretty one. 


La Morte, who had lost his eyesight, being one 
day in a crowd, accidentally trod upon the foot 
of a young man, who instantly struck him on the 
face. ‘‘Sir,” said La Motte, ‘‘you will be sorry for 


what you have done when I tell you that I am 
blind.” 


Tue following story is told of Mr. Chase while 
at Key West: To an old negro known as ‘‘Sandie” 
he promised a carte de visite, and handed him a 
one dollar bill. “Aha,” says Sandie, ‘‘now I 
know you, massa; you are ‘old greenbacks.’ ” 


Somenopy told Sydney Smith that the giraffe 
at the Zoological Gardens had caught cold. 
‘‘Fancy,” said he, ‘‘a giraffe with two yards of 
sore throat.” 











SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


The Book and Key Oracle. 


Place a key in a book, then tie the book with a 
strong string, so that the key will not slip out. The 
key is held by two persons on the index fingers of the 
left hands, care being taken to allow space enough for 
the key toturn. In the choice of a book one must be 





guided by weight. The Bible we never experimented 
with from principle, especially as any book will do—a 
large dictionary. A thick octavo will do well for a 
moderate sized door key. Held as in the cut for a 
short time, the key will turn half round, that is, it will 
become at right angles to its former position. Our 
readers must not suppose we think it to be magic, or 
any thing else buta new and probably magnetic fluid 
emitted from the persons, and influenced by their will ; 
if it be not the involuntary muscular action of the 
holders, as suggested by more than one savant. It is 
influenced by the will, as will be proved by the follow- 
ing experiments : 

ix on a name which both parties know, say Eliza; 
repeat the letters of the alphabet at intervals, by the 
watch, of five seconds; the key will turn at the letter 
E. Replace the key, and by the same process the key 
will move at the letter T, the name Thomas being 
fixed on; the difference of time employed in the ex- 
periments being seventy-five seconds. If one of the 
persons only knows the name, the key will turn, but 
more slowly and, hesitatingly, proving that the infiu- 
ence of the will of two is more powerful than that of 
one; where neither, but a third person present knows 
the name, the key will not turn with certainty, thus 
proving that it is merely a scientific experiment, and, 
as every one but the most credulous must at once 
perceive, useless for purposes of ae. Our 
readers will find some amusement in trying this, and 


especially in testing the strength of one person’s will 
over another. 
Charade. 


Iam a word of four letters, but though small, I am 
of the greatest importance to all. Iam found in every 
inhabited city, town and village in the world; I exist 
in the earth, under the earth, in air and water, on the 
snow-clad hills of Iceland, and in the sultry regions of 
the tropics; I am sometimes long and sometimes 
short, sometimes bitter and sometimes sweet. All 
possess me, and though I am often complained of, 
none wish to lose me, for, once lost, I can never be re- 


led. 
Enigma. 
I am composed of 10 letters. 
My 8, 1, 2, is the home of the wild beast. 
My 4, 5, 3, 7, 8, is a line. 
My 5, 9, 7, 3, is a beautiful heroine, whose woes are 
told in pathetic rhyme. 
My 6, 10, 2, 6, is a lady’s name. 
My 10, 9, 8, is a gentleman’s nickname. 
My whole is the title of a charming poem. 


Answers to Puzzles in the Last Number. 


Sea-weeds. 
Answers to Transpositions. 
1. Agincourt. 6. Nile. 
2. Inkermann. 7. Armada, 
3. Waterloo. 8. Orleans. e 
4. Lodi 9. Algiers. 


5. Acre. 10. Marston Moor. 


Harper’s Macazine for July has been receiv: 
from A. Williams & Co. It is an unusually attract, 
number, and contains seventeen articles, among whj 
are Prison Life (illustrated); Washoe Revisited; 1, 
roic Deeds of Heroic Men; Armadale; Personal. 
ollections of Abraham Lincoln; besides the 
variety of Poems, editorial comments, &c. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CON SUMPTION 


The VEGETABLE PULMQNARY BALSAM is the Most hi 
ly approved medicine evér discovered. It has stood the ‘et 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of Nearly for 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our Y fort 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all wi ~ 

For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, se 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully rej” 
the meses, de not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and = 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get $i; 
ine, which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & Co., A sre 
and sold generally. «ston, 





Clee 
APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTION? 


THE C-0O-D MAN 


Wishes to make you a proposition. He has BOOTS and sxoz; 
to sell you through the medium of your Retail Stores. Ifhe will 
truly and faithfully supply you with 7 


WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOEs, 


and WILL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT TO YOU, will yy 
not sustain him by buying the same? He puts his warrant ang 
Trade Mark, 


PATENTED JULY 7, 1864, 
WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D bad 


PATENTED AT WASHINGTON, 
UPON ALL HIS 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


And authorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS in every i. 
stance where any radical defect appears in the stock or wort, i 
the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN TO THAT EXTEy? 
that it would BE UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT A yEy 
PAIR. Ir Bout LITTLE Worn, NEW PAIRS WILL BE civ 
WITH PLEASURE. 


Witt you Stanp By AND Sustain THE 


Cc—O—D MAN? 


WHOLESALE STORE, 
Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 


HENRY DAMON. 
12-3m 





COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 
READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT. 





WE GUARANTEE 
Coe's Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA 8 
existence, and will pay 
$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investig:- 
tion to be genuine. C. G. CLARE & C0. 





Cor’s DyspEersia CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 


Cor’s DysPrersia CURE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 


Cor’s Dysrrersia CuRRB 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS ASD 
DYSENTERY. 


Cor’s DysrersiA CuRE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 


The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Messrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, —Havily 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, and 
as this, 2 acknowledgment, is the only remuneratio 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) pleas 
allow my statement a place in your columns, 

For the last ten years, I have been afflicted with —— 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and ! 
have otten gone without my meals, through fear. It was while 
suffering in this manner that I took the first dose of COE’S DYS- 

CURE. It stopped my pain in one minute. So great 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that I went 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal I had eaten” 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat aly- 

Iplease without pain. It is something I cannot explail, 

but = conaident gat I om cured, = was he who said, “Ont 
thing I know t whereas I was now I see.” nl 
_— WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the — Episcopal church, Madison, 
‘onn. 





I have used ore. DYSPEPSIA CURE | in my family, and 
can willingly es value as a mi ie. 
HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE’S DYSPEPSIA 


CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that I never intend & 

be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with Dys hy 

try tt. PHILANDER IS. 
dison, June 30, 1864. 


PRICE............$1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
ah. New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 





$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling ® 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
‘oughs, as quick as 


COB’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and nots 
le instance of its failure is known. of all, 
No family should be without it. It is within the reach 4 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an invests 
and thorough trial do not “‘back up” the above statement, wa 
money will be refunded. We say knowing its matt, 
fek constant that one trial will secure for it a home in 
ou: . . 
Do not waste away with coughing when so small an invett: 
ment will cure you. It may be of any responsible 
town, who wil furnish you with a circular of genuine aroticates 
of cures it has 


Sold by Druggists everywhere. 





C. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
New 


7—lyeow Haven, Cona. 
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